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PREPARATION OF AN EXERCISE ON WILLIAM BLAKE 

Jennie Hall 

During a month's study, a fourth grade learned to love a few of 
Blake's poems. In order to illuminate them, the teacher told incidents 
in the poet's life. The children drank in these anecdotes with avidity, 
especially the ones about the visions. Blake's experiences evidently 
seemed like fairy tales come true, and the poems took on new sig- 
nificance and interest. One boy brought pictures of Westminster Abbey, 
where Blake drew; another one hunted out some lines of Blake in a 
book of verse; a third brought a volume of Blake's poetry and a book 
of his drawings; a girl begged her mother to buy "Songs of Innocence"; 
another looked up Blake's life in an encyclopedia and contributed infor- 
mation to the class. Practically all the children eagerly made sketches 
to illustrate the anecdotes or the poems. These drawings had a crude 
imaginativeness and freedom of expression that bespoke fitness in the 
subject. By all these activities, the matter was held before the chil- 
dren's minds, and was repeated and emphasized into vividness. 

Below are given a morning exercise and a stenographic report of 
two recitations. We planned the exercise as a culmination of our study. 

FIRST DAY 

Teacher. How many think reading these poems of Blake would be a 
good morning exercise? {Many hands.) 

Teacher. Let us think about such an exercise. What would you do? 
^1 child.^ Read the poems and ask them to guess. 
Miriam. We might plaj' some of them, or some parts of them. 
Karl. I think poems are for reading. A man will make a book, or turn 
a book into a play, but a poem is for reading. 

Teacher. How many think a poem is for reading? {Many hands.) 
Robert. Because a poem is more beautiful. 
Teacher. What is beautiful about it? 

William. The old-time words that people use. They sound so pretty. 
Alexander. If you act it you cannot get the color, the trees, the angels, 
and many things, and it would not be half so beautiful as reading it. 
Teacher. What poem is Alexander thinking about? 
All. "The Night Song." 
Child. You could not have sheep and lions. 
Louise. You could not have the rhyming words. 
Teacher. {Reading.) 

The moon like a flower 

In Heaven's high bower. 

With silent delight. 

Sits and smiles on the night. 



^ The stenographer who was taking notes did not always know the name of 
the child. 
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12 THE MORNING EXERCISE 

What words rhyme there? 

Children. Flower and bower; delight and night. 

Teacher. Is that all you meant that we should miss from the poem if 
we acted it? 

Miriam. The loveliness of it, and the words rhyming like a song. 

Teacher. I think you don't mean rhyme. (She scans a verse.) What 
is the difference between that and ordinary talking? 

William. It kind of beats like music. It has time. 

Teacher. We call that rhythm. 

A child. We would lose that too, if we made a play. 

Teacher. Then let's give up playing them. What next? 

Frederick. Read the poems. 

Teacher. Is that all we want to do? 

Robert G. If it is just going to be Blake's poems, I think we should 
tell something about him. 

Teacher. How many like that idea? (Many hands.) 

Teacher. What things shall we tell about him? 

(Teacher writes topics on board as they are suggested.) 

Child. Where he was born. 

Child. What he was interested in. 

Child. His visions. 

Teacher. What visions? 

Child. When he saw the child in the cloud. 

Child. The tree full of angels. 

Child. Fairy's funeral. 

Child. The men he saw go to the altar — the apostles. 

Miriam. One time he was sitting on the seashore, and saw the kings 
and all the pages, and the people going along the shore. 

Karl. And once when his brother died he thought he saw his soul go 
up to heaven. 

Mary. How he came to write his poems and how he learned to engrave. 

Charles. You would not call it sculpture if he engraved things? 

Teacher. Who will set Charles right? 

Charles. A sculptor makes statues from marble and an engraver carves 
great stones. 

Teacher. No. 

Alexander. They have copper plates and with a sharp tool do what they 
want to do on this and then fill the lines with ink and press it down on paper 
or whatever they are going to put it on. 

Teacher. What other points do we want about Blake? 

Child. How he used to go to Westminster Abbey and draw statues. 

Teacher. Should you like to have someone who knows about his draw- 
ings tell about them at the exercise? You don't know his drawings. They 
are strange and weird. I have seen some of them and maybe someone has 
seen a whole book of them. 

All. Yes. 

Teacher. I will try to find someone who knows about them. 

Child. Should we not tell about the wife who did not know anything, 
and he taught her and then she helped him with all his things — ^and the 
name of his first book — "Songs of Innocence" — ^and why he named it that? 
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Teacher. And about the long walks that he and his wife took together? 

{No more points suggested.) 

Teacher. What poems do you know of Blake? 

Children. "Laughing Song." Introduction to "Songs of Innocence." 
"Night." "The Lamb." "The Tiger." "The Shepherd." 

Child. Can't we sing "The Shepherd" at the beginning of the exercise? 

Teacher. What grade can sing it? 

All. We can. 

Teacher. There is a very interesting fact connected with the song that 
I think you don't know. 

Chorus. Tell us. 

Teacher. When the present eighth grade were in the second grade, they 
had that poem. They were the first children in the School who had it, and 
they loved it and used to say it very often. Mr. Cornish, a young man who 
used to help teach music, heard the children saying their poem. In the 
spring vacation he thought about it a great deal, and one day when he was 
out of doors he made up a tune. When he got back to School, the first time 
we went into the music room, he played it for the children, and they liked it 
and learned it and sang it for the School. So it is really a Francis W. Parker 
song. Does that make the song more interesting to you? 

Chorus. Yes. 

Teacher. Do you think it would be a good plan to have some one in 
the eighth grade tell that in the morning exercise? 

Chorus. Yes. 

Teacher. Is there another of the poems that you have heard before 
this year? 

Child. Yes, "The Lamb." The second grade read it at morning exer- 
cise last year. 

Child. "The Tiger," by the present sixth grade when they were in the 
fourth grade. 

Teacher. Miss Cleaves said that the present twelfth grade, when in the 
eighth, studied a part of a poem called "Jerusalem." 

Child. Ask the twelfth grade to read it for us. 

Teacher. What do you think about the other two? 

Ned. Have some one say them. 

Frances. Leave them out; for everybody has heard them, and maybe 
there would not be time, and they would rather have those that they have 
not heard. 

Teacher. Do you think the fact that someone has heard a poem is a 
good reason for leaving it out of the exercise? 

Robert G. No, because every year new children come to the School and 
they would not know it. 

Miriam. If you like a book very much it does not make any difference. 
You like to read it again and again, and if they are lovely most everyone 
would be glad to hear them over and over. Then you get the real meaning 
of it. Maybe the first time you don't listen well enough, but after a few 
times you get the full meaning. 

Child. Have the third grade and sixth grade and twelfth grade and 
eighth grade after we are through with all of ours, if there is time. Have 
our part first and then have the other grades. 
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Teacher. What do you think is the advantage of having people in other 
grades help in this exercise? 

Child. We learn something we don't know. 

Mary. They might know more than we do about it and when they 
read, would explain. 

Ned. People might think we are selfish and want the exercise to our- 
selves, and it is nice for us to hear them instead of our doing it, and it 
might be good for them to read it. 

Child. If one of the sixth grade knew they were going to read a poem, 
they would be more interested in the exercise until it came their time to 
do something. 

Teacher. We shall have to decide between now and next Monday who 
is going to read these poems and who will tell about the different points we 
have put on the board. Tomorrow let us hear the people who chose to tell 
about Blake. We will try to get time to hear the poems too. 

SECOND DAY 

(On the board was the list of points planned the day before, with names 
of children volunteering to talk on each topic.) 

Teacher. Yesterday we began to plan our morning exercise about Blake. 
Without my saying anything, let the children come in the order in which their 
names appear on the board. And remember that you must connect with one 
another, so the story will be complete. 

Rene. This is going to be a morning exercise about William Blake. 1 
am going to tell you when he was born and when he died. William Blake 
was born in London in 1757, and died in 1827. 

Mary. When Blake was a little boy, he loved to draw and used to illus- 
trate his own poems. He went to Westminster Abbey and drew different 
things around there. He drew all his life and did most of his drawing before 
he was married, but after he was married he kept it up and illustrated the 
rest of his poems. 

Frederick. Blake's wife did not know how to read and write, so he 
taught her, and it was hard for him because he did not know very well 
either. He loved to live out of doors, and they took long walks and some- 
times went thirty miles. They would stop at an inn, and then go back to 
their home at night. 

Frances. When Blake was a little boy, he never went to school but 
learned by himself. When he was twenty-five years old he married Catherine 
Boucher. Though she was very talented, she could neither read nor write, 
but he taught her. 

Henry. William Blake was a very good man, and some things were 
very queer about him. I think these are true. He had quite a number of 
visions. Once he was at the seashore and thought he saw a lot of kings and 
queens marching along the sand. Another time, when his brother was very 
ill and died, he thought he saw his soul, clapping his hands and going up to 
heaven. When he was a little boy and was going through a field he thought 
he saw a tree full of angels, and he thought the reason he could make poetry 
was because his brother's soul used to come down and tell him what to write. 

Karl. William Blake had a great many visions. These are some of 
them. One time when he was down by the seashore, he thought he saw a 
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procession of old-time people of history ma*ching. One time he was nursing 
his brother, and, when the brother died, he thought he saw his brother's soul 
go to heaven clapping his hands. When he was a little boy walking through 
a field, he thought he saw a tree full of angels, and one time sitting in his 
garden, suddenly he saw some little creatures coming along carrying a little 
body. They dug a hole and deposited it there. Once when he was in 
Westminster Abbey, drawing pictures, he thought he saw the twelve apostles 
of Christ going to the altar. 

Teacher: What do you think? Does that do what you want done for 
the story? I am not asking you to choose the people who seem to you to 
do it best, but whether you think it is right for the story of Blake's life. 
Or are there things left out, or is it not pleasant the way it is planned? 

Child. I don't like the way some of them said he saw his brother's soul 
clapping his hands. 

Teacher. But that is what Blake said. 

Robert G. I think someone ought to tell about his engraving. 

Mary. I thought you only wanted the drawing. I can change it. 

Teacher. It is not true, Mary, that he did most of his drawing before 
he was married. He went on all his life. All the famous book-drawings he 
made later in life. And, Fred, you gave me the impression that Blake did 
not know very much. 

Frederick. Well he did not go to school, did he? 

Teacher. No, but he studied and was an educated man. 

Frances. He said he got his education from reading. He read all the 
time. 

Teacher. What do you think about what Rene had to say, John? 

{Rene was the first to speak.) 

John. I don't think it was quite enough. 

Child. I think he ought to tell more dates, when he started engraving 
and those things. 

Teacher. How many were interested in what Rene said? (A few 
hands.) How many were not? (Many hands.) 

Teacher. Why was it that what he said was not interesting? 

Carl L. He just said a little about when he was born and the date when 
he died. 

Teacher. And that is not interesting to you? 

Chorus. No. 

Teacher. I am going to tell you when William Blake was born and 
when he died. William Blake was born in 1757 and died in 1827. 

Chorus. No. 

Teacher. What don't you like about it? 

Alexander. He just said it as if it was written down on the board and 
he was reading it. He should have left out, "I am going to tell you when 
he was bom." 

Teacher. Now count these words. "I am going to tell you when 
William Blake was born and when he died." (IS words.) Now count these, 
"William Blake was born in seventeen fifty-seven and died in eighteen 
twenty-seven. (12 words.) It took fewer words to tell the fact than it did 
to say I was going to tell it. Well, I think just as you do. It doesn't start 
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off in an interesting way. Then I felt it was all kind of chopped up. What 
would you do, William? 

William. I don't just know. Each, I think, took a point out of a dif- 
ferent part of the book and told about it. 

Robert G. When he started about William Blake he might have told 
first about his birth and gone on until he had finished that point, and then 
taken up other points ,and after it was all finished, told when he died. 

Miriam. First tell that William Blake was born in 1757, and that when 
he was a boy he never had any schooling, but when he got to be a man, he 
taught himself how to read and write, and when he married, he taught his 
wife to do the same. And then tell that he died in 1827. 

Ned. I would have someone say, "The fourth grade is going to tell you 
about William Blake and read some of his poems"; then say when he was 
born, a little about his life, about his wife, about the walks, his visions, and 
what he did just before he died. 

Teacher. You mean, have one person tell the whole story? 

Child. Yes. 

Mary. Change the order of that and have it all blended in. Finish one 
point up before taking another, instead of skipping around and going back 
and chopping it up. 

Teacher. Do you like that? 

Chorus. Yes. 

Teacher. I like the idea, too. Let us try having one person tell it all 
and see whether he can blend it. Henry, try it. 

Henry. William Blake was bom in 1757 and died in 1827. He did not 
go to school, but taught himself to read and write. When he was married his 
wife did not know how to read and write, and he taught her. It was very 
hard for her and him both. They liked to live out of doors very much and 
sometimes they would take a thirty-mile walk, would stop at an inn, and 
walk back in the night. After William Blake was fourteen years old, he 
started to engrave and he drew all his life. He illustrated his own poems, 
and his wife helped him in all his drawings. William Blake had many visions. 
One time he was at the seashore and thought he saw a long procession of 
great people walking along. One time at Westminster Abbey, he thought he 
saw the apostles of Christ at the altar. One time in his garden, reading, he 
saw a line of little people moving, and it was a fairy's funeral. One time 
when he was a boy walking through a field, he saw a tree full of angels. 
There were a great many visions, and I could go on naming them all through 
the morning exercise. 

Teacher. Which plan do you like better — ^having one person tell the 
whole story or different ones tell it? 

(One person telling the whole story carried.) 

Teacher. Why? 

Rene. There is not so much shuflSing of shoes and stumbling up and 
down stairs. 

ChUd. It does not take so much time for many to go up and down the 
stairs. 

Mary. One person keeps his idea in mind all the time, while many 
people would not do it so much. 

Teacher. There are only two people who like the plan of having 
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separate people tell the stories, so let's decide who shall tell this whole thing. 
Tomorrow let everybody be ready to tell an interesting story about Blake. 
We might divide up into several groups of four or five people each. Every- 
body will have a chance to tell his story to the group. Each group will 
choose the best one. Then we will hear those chosen and decide upon one to 
do the work at the morning exercise. How will that do? 

Chorus. Yes. 

Teacher. Now, what are the things going into that story tomorrow? 
Think it over. 

Children. 

Birth That he was the son of a hosier 

First book Why he did not go to school 

Poems Studied by himself 

Visions Boyhood 

When he died How he became an artist 

Walks Engraving 

Marriage Work at Westminster 

Teaching wife Age when he started to draw 

Age when employed as an engraver 

Miriam. What would you do afterward? 
Ned. Sit down and have the poems. 

Miriam. One person might tell the whole life, but not read the 
poems, would he? 

Teacher. No. Here is our program as we decided yesterday: 
One person tells his life. 
Nine fourth-grade persons read poems. 
One third-grade person reads "The Lamb." 
One sixth-grade person reads "The Tiger." 
One twelfth-grade person reads "Now Bring to Me." 
One eighth-grade person tells about the music to the song, which 
all the fourth grade will sing. 

THIRD DAY 

Telling of the story in groups and choosing of one person was 
done as planned. In another period, every child in the class read one 
or more of his favorite stanzas, and the class chose the people who 
should read at the exercise. Later, the story-teller and the readers 
rehearsed once in the assembly-hall. 

Morning Exercise 

Frederick. We are going to read some of William Blake's poetry. 
William Blake lived about one hundred years ago. He was not a very 
strong boy — was different from other boys — ^and the other boys used to 
tease him, and he would get into a fuss with them, and so his father 
thought he had better not go to school. So he never went to school and 
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stayed at home and learned to read, himself. His father saw that he had 
a good talent for drawing, so he wanted to send him to an art school. But 
William Blake said he would not go, because it would cost too much money 
and would not be fair to the other children, and wanted his father to 
make him an apprentice, to learn engraving. So while William Blake was 
an apprentice, he had five years' study at Westminster Abbey, and he 
would go there and draw the statues. When William Blake was twenty- 
three years of age he married. The woman he married was very talented, 
but she could not read or write, but he taught her to read and write, and 
she helped him with his poems. William Blake loved to be out of doors. 
He and his wife would take walks about thirty miles, and then they would 
come back at night. William Blake had visions. One time he was at the 
seashore, and he thought he saw a procession of great people — ^kings and dukes 
and lords, and all the past people of history. Another time he was out in 
a field and he saw a tree full of angels. Another time he was at West- 
minster Abbey and he thought he saw the twelve apostles of Christ around 
the altar. One time he had been nursing his brother, and his brother died, 
and he thought he saw his brother's soul going up to heaven clapping his 
hands for joy, and he thought his brother's soul came down and helped 
him with his drawings. I am going to read you another of his visions. 
He told this story to a lady. {He reads from book.) 

"I was writing alone in my garden; there was a great stillness among 
the branches and flowers, and more than common sweetness in the air. I 
heard a low and pleasant sound, and I knew not whence it came. At last 
I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a procession 
of creatures of the size and color of green and gray grasshoppers, bearing 
a body laid out on a rose-leaf, which they buried with songs, and dis- 
appeared." 

A Teacher (by previous request)- Blake seemed to see farther into 
things than a great many people. When he was looking at an ordinary 
landscape, or a human being in the street, he would see what he called the 
"spirit" or the "soul" of the thing or person, and he was always trying to 
draw the things that he saw that other people did not see — he seemed to 
visualize the things that he could not see with his eyes. He knew a great 
many people who were writing in London, and he drew caricatures of 
them, the humorous side of their characters. He thought that every 
flower, or animal, or tree, had a spirit and soul, and he drew what he 
thought was the spirit of the rose. He read the Bible a great deal, and 
was very fond of the books of Job and Revelation. Here are two pictures 
of his, on the stage. This first one is where the Lord appears in a vision 
to Job, and the other is where the morning stars are singing. I am going 
to read you a few verses from Job: (Job 38:1-7.) 

Teacher. For several years now we have been using Blake's poems 
in the School. One of these the children of the fourth grade are going to 
sing to you. 

Song. "The Shepherd." 

Ada {eighth grade). The eighth grade feels that this song belongs 
to them, because when we were in the second grade we studied about the 
shepherds, and when Mr. Cornish found that we were so fond of this 
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poem about the shepherd, he set it to music for us. And it was a much 
delighted second grade when this song was brought in." 

Teacher. The third grade (last year when they were in the second 
grade) learned one of Blake's poems. Juniata will recite it now. 

Juniata recites "The Lamb." 

Teacher. When the present eighth grade were in the fourth, some 
of them were very fond of "The Tiger." Hermon will recite it. 

Hermon reads "The Tiger." 

Teacher. When the present twelfth grade were in the eighth, they 
studied a few lines of Blake. Doris gave them in a morning exercise then. 
She is going to give them again. 

Doris reads "Bring me my bow of burning gold." 

Teacher. We have learned three new ones this year. 

Charles (fourth grade) reads Introduction to "Songs of Innocence." 

Mary {fourth grade) reads "The Laughing Song." 

Louise, Margaret, William, Henry, Rene (all fourth grade) read the 
.six stanzas of "Night." 



^ A curious and amusing mistake occurred concerning this point. The teacher 
who did the work mentioned in the second grade, remembered the wrong class as 
having been the recipients of Mr. Cornish's gift of the song. In some strange way 
(by unconscious suggestion, doubtless), the class which she thought the right one 
apparently remembered the incident in all its details, and recited them to their 
eighth-grade teacher, when she asked about the song. One of them volunteered to 
tell the school. After the exercises, however, some members of the ninth grade 
went to the fourth-grade teacher in mingled amusement and displeasure, averring 
that it was their class for whom the song had been written. Records were ran- 
sacked, and their contention was found to be right. In accordance with their own 
plan, two or three mornings later they helped the fourth grade to sing the song 
again and one of them explained as follows: 

Geneva (ninth grade). The ninth grade was quite shocked the other day 
when the eighth grade people announced that this song had been written for them. 
When we were in the second grade, we were very happy indeed when Mr. Cornish 
wrote the music for these words for us, and we don't want you to think that there 
are only two of the second grade people left, because there are about six of us. 



